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those who came with pens, ink, and paper in their hands and
suggested a conference, we would concede the most vital
British interests, as we had already done at that date over the
American debt, over Egypt, and over the fortification of the
Dardanelles, and were to do in 1938 over our treaty rights in
the Irish Free State ports. But a conference there must be,
and consents freely given. Except for ourselves, no one of the
great powers was prepared freely to concede anything. We,
for our part, were not prepared to coerce either our friends or
our enemies. In this course we persisted, with an almost
insensate obstinacy. The failure to provide in the League
Covenant for any machinery to compel changes in the status
quo had created a dilemma. Either the status quo had to be
maintained or the consent of all parties concerned had to be
obtained for its alteration. On this dilemma we remained
immovably impaled, while the world marched recklessly to
destruction.

In regard to disarmament, the essential was a settlement
which would consolidate the cracking fabric of the Weimar
republic. We could and should have enforced it. We could
have put pressure on France which would have been decisive.
In the case of Abyssinia, the essential was a settlement which
preserved the balance of forces in Central Europe without
which a Second World War was inevitable. We could have
put pressure on Abyssinia which would have resulted in such a
settlement, and a settlement, moreover, which would have pre-
served the Abyssinian Empire and avoided the shedding of
blood. In neither of these vital matters were we prepared to
put any pressure at all on any interested party, except for the
defence of the status quo. We defended our policy as the only
one which accorded with the dictates of morality. We sincerely
believed this to be so. We forgot that in the Europe of that
time there was no common creed and no common morality.
Not only was our policy not regarded as moral by those who
suffered its consequences; it was regarded, and with deep
sincerity, as the exact reverse. This is not meant to suggest
that we should have taken our views of what was moral from
Dr. Briining or, still less, from Signor Mussolini. It is written
to remind all whose votes or voices can influence policy that